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Role  of  France  and  Italy  on  the  World  Stage 


BY  FRED  W.  RIGGS 

BO'FH  France  and  Italy  in  the  post-war  period 
have  had  to  deal  with  a  world  increasingly  oriented 
into  two  competing  power  systems,  centering 
around  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Uniond 
The  choice  of  an  international  orientation,  more¬ 
over,  has  both  influenced,  and  been  influenced  by, 
internal  social  and  political  developments  in  the 
two  countries. 

One  consequence  of  the  dominant  role  played 
by  the  major  powers  has  been  that,  as  countries 
like  France  and  Italy  gravitated  toward  one  or  the 
other  system,  they  tended  more  and  more  to  subor¬ 
dinate  their  own  predilections  to  decisions  arrived 
at  through  collective  processes  in  which  they  have 
each  exercised  but  a  single  voice.  Specifically  these 
have  taken  the  form  of  agencies  dealing  with  eco¬ 
nomic,  military  and  political  problems,  particularly 
the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooper¬ 
ation,  the  Western  union  formed  under  the  Brus¬ 
sels  pact,  the  Council  of  Europe,  and  the  North 
Atlantic  alliance. 

At  the  war’s  end  both  France  and  Italy  hoped  to 
play  independent  and  mediatory  roles  in  relation 
to  the  rivalry  which  had  developed  between  the 
superpowers  of  the  East  and  the  West,  an  aspira¬ 
tion  symbolized  by  the  formation  of  coalition  gov¬ 
ernments  in  which  the  Communists  shared  power 
with  centrist  parties.  As  time  went  on,  however, 
they  found  themselves  increasingly  forced  to  align 
themselves  with  one  side  or  the  other,  and  in  both 
cases  the  decision  has  been  for  the  West,  a  choice 
heralded  in  May  1947  by  the  ejection  of  the  Com¬ 
munists  in  both  France  and  Italy  from  their  gov¬ 
ernment  posts.^ 

1.  This  report  continues  the  account  begun  in  “France  and 
Italy:  Partners  in  a  New  Europe?”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  Vol. 
XXV,  No.  II  (October  15,  1949). 

2.  For  the  first  post-war  years  sec:  Muriel  Grindrod,  The  New 
Italy  (London,  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1947); 
Elizabeth  Wiskemann,  Italy  (London,  Oxford  University  Press, 
1947);  Gordon  Wright,  The  Reshaping  of  French  Democracy 
(New  York,  Reynal  &  Hitchcock,  1947);  Fred  W.  Riggs, 
“France:  the  Fourth  Republic  on  Trial,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports, 
Vol.  XXIV,  No.  17  (January  15,  1949),  pp.  205'-8. 


PERIOD  OF  DECISION 

During  the  period  from  the  spring  of  1947  to  the 
spring  of  1948,  however,  the  people  of  France  and 
Italy  had  yet  to  commit  themselves  firmly  on  the 
future  international  orientation  of  their  countries. 
Although  the  governments  had  begun  to  turn  to¬ 
ward  the  West,  the  decisions  had  not  yet  become 
irrevocable.  One  by  one,  however,  compelling 
forces  drew  the  French  and  Italians  firmly  into  the 
Western  orbit. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  decisive  of  these  forces 
grew  out  of  the  acute  economic  crisis  that  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  two  countries,  a  primary  reason  for 
which  was  the  lack  of  dollars  needed  to  pay  for 
American  imports. 

Secretary  Marshall’s  declaration  on  June  5,  1947 
holding  out  the  prospects  of  material  assistance 
sounded  to  France  and  Italy  as  a  promise  of  salva¬ 
tion.  On  July  14  French  Foreign  Minister  Georges 
Bidault  asked  British  Foreign  Secretary  Ernest 
Bevin  to  come  to  Paris  to  discuss  the  proposal,  and 
six  days  later  the  Italian  government  dispatched  a 
note  expressing  its  interest  and  promising  full 
cooperation.  As  originally  formulated,  the  Marshall 
proposal  implied  no  East-West  split.  It  was  not 
until  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Vyacheslav  Molo¬ 
tov  left  the  Paris  consultations  on  July  2,  arguing 
that  acceptance  of  the  American  offer  would  di¬ 
vide  Europe  into  two  groups  of  states,  that  the 
split  became  definitive.  In  answer  to  Molotov, 
Bidault  warned  that  it  was  Russia’s  action  which 
was  dividing  Europe.  France,  he  said,  had  done 
everything  in  its  power  to  prevent  such  a  division.^ 

As  a  result  of  Moscow’s  decision,  neither  the 
Soviet  Union  nor  any  of  the  East  European  states 
participated  in  the  Paris  consultations  of  16  na¬ 
tions  which  convened  on  July  12.  On  October  5, 
two  weeks  after  the  Paris  conference  had  sub¬ 
mitted  its  final  report,  the  Moscow  radio  an¬ 
nounced  the  formation  of  a  Communist  Informa- 

3.  Chronology  of  International  Erents  and  Documents  (Lon¬ 
don),  Vol.  Ill,  No.  13  (July  1947),  pp.  279-283. 
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tion  Bureau.  The  announcement  attacked  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  and  called  on  the  working  class,  under 
Cfjmmunist  leadership,  to  carry  out  active  resist¬ 
ance.  Widespread  strikes  in  France  in  November 
and  December,  organized  by  the  Communist-led 
CGT  (Confederation  Generale  du  Travail),  were 
interpreted  as  part  of  the  campaign  against  the 
Marshall  plan.  Similar  strikes  accompanied  by 
much  violence  took  place  simultaneously  in  Italy 
where,  on  November  i6,  the  Communist  party 
charged  that  the  government  had  become  a  tool 
of  American  imperialism. 

FRANCE  MAKES  UP  ITS  MIND 

Disastrous  strikes  and  the  promised  American 
aid  focused  the  international  issue  in  its  most 
dramatic  terms  and  forced  a  show-down  in  France. 
The  collapse  of  the  cabinet  led  by  the  Socialist, 
Paul  Ramadier,  on  November  19  and  the  public 
support  given  to  the  vigorous  measures  to  restore 
production  taken  by  the  new  government  of  the 
Popular  Republican,  Robert  Schuman,  marked  a 
decisive  shift  toward  the  West.  The  defection  of  a 
minority  faction  from  the  Communist-controlled 
CGT  a  month  later  and  the  setting  up  of  the  in¬ 
dependent  Force  Ouvrihe  revealed  that  even  with¬ 
in  the  ranks  of  labor  an  important  sector  had  de¬ 
cided  to  support  the  West. 

A  minor  clash  with  the  Soviet  Union  gave  added 
impetus  to  the  pro-Western  course  on  which 
France  was  increasingly  embarked.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  26  the  government  expelled  nineteen  Soviet 
citizens  on  the  ground  that  they  had  unwarranted- 
ly  interfered  in  French  internal  affairs,  notably  in 
connection  with  the  strikes.  This  led  Moscow  on 
December  9  to  accuse  France  of  violating  the 
Franco-Soviet  repatriation  agreement  of  June  27, 
1945,  to  expel  the  French  mission  in  Russia,  and 
to  break  off  trade  negotiations  which  had  begun 
shortly  before."* 

The  Communist  seizure  of  power  in  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  in  February  1948  caused  France  to  associate 
itself  with  the  United  States  and  Britain  in  a 
formal  note  of  protest  against  Soviet  methods  in 
Eastern  Europe.’  Since  France  had  never  before 
openly  joined  in  opposing  Russia,  this  act  sym¬ 
bolized  the  solidarity  of  Paris  with  the  West  and 
the  confidence  of  the  government  that  it  sufficient¬ 
ly  commanded  the  support  of  the  public  to  risk 
the  opposition  led  by  the  Communists. 

4-  “Corrcspondance  .  .  .  au  sujet  dc  I'application  dc  I’Accord 
franco-sovietique  du  27  juin  1945,”  "Notes  et  etudes  documen- 
taires,  No.  801  (March  28,  1948).  The  controversy  continued 
for  several  months. 

5-  Department  of  State,  Bulletin,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  453  (March 

7.  1948),  p.  304. 


DIE  CAST  IN  ITALY 

In  Italy  the  popular  decision  on  the  country’s 
international  orientation  did  not  come  until  a  few 
months  later  at  the  time  of  the  national  elections 
of  April  18,  1948,  the  first  to  be  held  under  the 
new  constitution.  The  voters  seemed  to  be  evenly 
divided  between  those  supporting  the  pro-Western 
Christian  Democrats  and  those  favoring  the  pro- 
Eastern  Popular  Front  coalition  of  Communists 
and  Socialists.  The  election  was  considered  so  im¬ 
portant  by  both  Russia  and  the  West  that  each 
side  used  what  pressure  it  could  to  influence  the 
results. 

In  the  United  States  a  campaign  of  letter-writing 
among  Italo-Americans  was  encouraged.  On 
March  19,  Secretary  of  State  George  Marshall 
said  that  since  every  European  nation  under  Com¬ 
munist  control  had  been  prevented  from  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  European  Recovery  Program,  he 
could  only  conclude  that  if  Italy  were  to  vote  a 
C  >mmunist  government  into  power,  it  would 
thereby  signify  its  wish  to  withdraw  from  the 
benefits  of  the  program.^ 

Other  more  concrete  measures  included  the  sign¬ 
ing  on  February  2  of  a  ten-year  Italo-American 
treaty  of  friendship,  trade  and  navigation,^  and 
the  announcement  the  next  day  of  an  agreement 
with  Britain  for  exchanges  valued  at  ^45  million 
annually  in  each  direction.®  On  February  7  the 
allocation  of  Italian  warships  to  the  Allies  under 
the  peace  treaty  was  announced,  but  it  was  made 
clear  that  Britain  and  the  United  States  would 
renounce  their  share.^  Italy  was  invited  on  March  8 
to  resume  its  seat  on  the  international  control 
committee  for  Tangier  and  on  the  ifith  President 
Truman  disclosed  the  transfer  to  Italy  of  fourteen 
hips  seized  from  Italy  during  the  war  and  of 
fifteen  Liberty  ships  to  replace  other  Italian  vessels 
which  had  been  lost  or  damaged,’**  The  three- 
power  declaration  of  March  20  favoring  Italian 
acquisition  of  Trieste  was  another  move  with 
strong  propaganda  value  in  Italy.” 

The  Italian  Communists,  by  contra.st,  had  little 
to  offer  in  support  of  a  pro-Russian  policy.  Mos¬ 
cow  on  April  13  rejected  the  Western  proposals 
on  Trieste.  According  to  the  February  7  announce- 

6.  Ihid.,  No.  456  (March  28,  1948),  p.  424. 

7.  Ihid.,  No.  460  (April  27.  1948),  pp.  55'f>-i.  Full  text  in  Sen¬ 
ate  Ex.F.,  80th  Congress,  2tl  session.  This  treaty  replaced  a  pact 
concluded  in  1871  and  abridged  by  Mussolini  in  1937.  Rati- 
lications  were  exchanged  July  26,  1949. 

8.  Chronology,  cited,  Vol.  IV,  No.  3  (January-February  1948), 
p.  87. 

9.  Ihid.,  No.  4  (February  1948),  p.  126. 

10.  Department  of  State,  Bulletin,  Vol,  XVIII,  No.  457  (April 
4,  1948),  p.  454. 

11.  Sec:  “France  and  Italy,”  cited,  p.  129. 
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ment,  the  Soviet  Union  would  take  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  forfeited  Italian  warships.  Simultane¬ 
ously  trade  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
were  jeopardized  because  of  Russian  insistence 
that  any  accord  be  made  conditional  on  immedi¬ 
ate  agreement  for  payment  of  reparations  under 
the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty.*^  On  a  later  occa¬ 
sion  Count  Sforza  declared  that  Moscow  had  “de¬ 
manded  to  the  very  last  pound  of  flesh  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  heavy  conditions  which  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  .  .  . 
have,  for  their  parts,  generously  waived.”'^  Vir¬ 
tually  the  only  major  claim  which  could  be  made 
on  behalf  of  Russia  was  that  it  had  advocated  the 
return  of  the  former  Italian  colonies  under  a  UN 
trusteeship. 

The  election  itself  proved  a  decisive  victory  for 
the  Christian  Democrats,  who,  with  a  substantial 
parliamentary  majority,  began  to  make  plans  for 
more  whole-hearted  implementation  of  a  pro- 
Western  policy.  Although  the  election  results  must 
be  considered  primarily  the  outgrowth  of  do¬ 
mestic  political,  social,  religious  and  economic 
forces,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  choice 
between  East  and  West  was  a  fundamental,  if 
not  the  decisive,  question  influencing  the  way  in 
which  each  citizen  cast  his  ballot.'^ 

Although  the  Christian  Democrats  had  won  the 
election,  pro-Communist  sentiment  remained  wide¬ 
spread  throughout  Italy,  especially  among  the  in¬ 
dustrial  and  agrarian  workers.  After  the  attempted 
assassination  of  Communist  leader  Palmiro  Togli- 
atti  on  July  14,  1948,  the  Italian  General  Confed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  (CGIL)  called  a  general  strike 
whose  objectives  were  obviously  political.  In  the 
ensuing  confusion,  many  Italians  who  had  previ¬ 
ously  supported  the  Communists  began  to  turn 
against  them,  and  in  August  the  Christian  Demo¬ 
cratic  labor  leaders  in  the  CGIL  withdrew  to  form 
an  independent  pro-Western  organization.^’ 

Italian  supporters  of  the  Soviet  Union  received 
another  blow  on  October  i,  1948  when  Moscow 
vetoed  Italy’s  application  for  membership  in  the 
United  Nations.  Only  a  few  days  previously,  after 
a  long  period  of  official  neutrality,  the  situation  in 
Italy  had  sufficiently  crystallized  for  Count  Sforza 
to  tell  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  September  28 
— in  a  summary  of  foreign  policy  which  was  ap- 

12.  Relazioni  Internazionali  (Milan,  April  lo,  1948),  pp. 
305-6. 

13.  I^ew  York,  Times,  October  2,  1949. 

14.  Mario  Einaudi,  “The  Italian  Elections  of  1948,”  The  Re¬ 
view  of  Politics,  Vol.  10,  No.  3  (July  1948),  pp.  346-61. 

15.  J.  H.  Palmer,  “Postwar  Labor  Movement  in  Italy,”  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Vol.  68,  No.  i  (Janu¬ 
ary  1949),  pp.  49-53. 


proved  236  to  97 — that  Italy’s  major  interests,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political,  lay  with  the  Western  world, 
and  that  in  the  event  of  war  there  could  be  no 
question  of  neutrality.*^ 

In  the  same  speech  the  Foreign  Minister  called 
attention  to  Russia’s  insistence  on  obtaining  its 
full  quota  of  reparation  ships.  Moscow  renewed 
on  October  4  its  demand — made  earlier  on  July  14 
— for  prompt  delivery  of  thirty-three  of  the  forty- 
five  war  vessels  allocated  under  the  four-power 
agreement  of  February  7,  1948.*^  Italians  generally 
were  especially  resentful  of  this  allocation  since,  in 
contrast  with  the  Western  Allies  who  had  lost 
considerable  tonnage  as  a  consequence  of  Italian 
attacks,  only  one  Russian  cruiser  had  been  sunk 
by  the  Italians. 

Subsequently  Italy  agreed  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
on  December  ii,  for  the  delivery  to  Russia,  begin¬ 
ning  January  15,  1949,  of  the  thirty-three  vessels. 
In  return  Moscow  made  some  concessions  on  its 
reparations  claims,  which  were  exorbitant  from 
the  Italian  point  of  view.  The  accord  also  provided 
for  three  years  of  trade.*® 

The  consequences  of  the  internal  economic  crises 
in  Italy  and  France,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
American  and  Soviet  attitude,  therefore,  brought 
about — more  indirectly,  perhaps,  than  directly — the 
consolidation  of  an  emerging  pro-Western  foreign 
policy.  This  general  trend  took  concrete  form  in 
the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Coop¬ 
eration,  which  France  and  Italy  joined  on  April  i6, 
1948,  and  in  separate  bilateral  agreements  with  the 
United  States  which  were  signed  by  these  two 
countries  on  June  28.*^ 

PERIOD  OF  CONSOLIDATION 

The  basic  orientation  toward  which  Italy  and 
France  had  been  moving  remained  to  be  consoli¬ 
dated  in  a  number  of  international  organizations 
and  treaties  on  the  political  and  military  level — the 
Brussels  pact  (March  17,  1948),  the  Council  of 
Europe  (May  5,  1949)  and  the  North  Atlantic 
pact  (April  4,  1949).^° 

British  Foreign  Secretary  Ernest  Bevin  on  Janu¬ 
ary  22,  1948  called  for  a  “consolidation  of  Western 

16.  Relazioni  Internazionali  (October  9,  1948),  pp.  672-5. 

17.  Ibid.  (October  16,  1948),  p.  701. 

18.  Ibid.  (December  18,  1948),  p.  829;  (January  i,  1949)> 
pp.  13-14. 

19.  Department  of  State,  Convention  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation,  Publication  3145  (Washington,  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  1948);  Organization  for  European  Economic  Coop¬ 
eration,  History  and  Structure  (Paris,  1948);  “Economic  Co¬ 
operation  with  France,”  Treaties  and  other  International  Acts 
Series  1783  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1948); 
“Economic  Cooperation  with  Italy,”  ibid.,  1789. 

20.  Details  will  be  given  in  a  forthcoming  Foreign  Policy  Re¬ 
port  dealing  with  Western  European  Union. 
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Europe”  which,  he  declared,  had  been  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  Soviet  Union’s  policy  of  withdrawal 
and  the  creation  of  an  exclusive  Eastern  European 
bloc.*^  The  previous  day  Britain  had  proposed  to 
France  and  the  Benelux  countries  the  formation 
of  such  a  nucleus,  with  the  hope  that  Italy  and 
other  European  states  might  subsequently  be 
drawn  in. 

Italy’s  reaction  was  immediate.  Count  Sforza 
declared  on  the  23rd  that  he  would  be  happy  to 
cooperate  in  a  policy  of  European  understanding, 
although  the  next  day  the  Italian  Ambassador 
told  Bevin  that  while  his  government  would  par¬ 
ticipate  in  any  agreement  for  economic  coopera¬ 
tion,  it  could  not  enter  any  undertaking  which  en¬ 
tailed  military  obligations.*^ 

Although  this  excluded  Italy  from  the  new 
union,  France  and  the  other  Western  European 
states  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  project.  The  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Communist  coup  on  February  25  removed 
any  lingering  doubts  about  the  value  of  the  treaty 
for  mutual  assistance  in  the  event  of  armed  at¬ 
tack  which  was  signed  in  Brussels  on  March  12  by 
Britain,  France  and  the  Benelux  countries.^^ 

THE  EUROPEAN  COUNCIL 

It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  what¬ 
ever  the  virtues  of  the  Brussels  pact,  it  was  not 
comprehensive  enough,  either  geographically  or 
functionally.  Both  France  and  Italy  therefore  took 
the  lead  in  seeking  the  establishment  of  a  more 
adequate  organization. 

Count  Sforza  on  August  24,  1948  proposed  to 
France  the  formation  of  a  political  union  for  all 
Western  Europe  based  on  an  expansion  of  the 
Brussels  pact.*^  Again  on  October  27  he  suggested 
in  a  note  to  all  the  Marshall  Plan  nations  that  the 
OEEC  be  enlarged  to  form  a  political  union  which 
might  include  parliamentary  as  well  as  govern¬ 
mental  representatives.*’ 

The  direct  initiative  for  formation  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Europe,  however,  can  probably  be  attributed 
to  France,  which  on  August  18,  1948  gave  official 
sanction  to  the  preparations  of  the  International 
Committee  of  Movements  for  European  Unity  for 

21.  Great  Britain,  Parliamentary  Debates,  Commons,  Fifth 
Series  Vol.  446  (1948),  pp.  383  ff. 

22.  Xeto  Yor!{  Times  (January  26,  1948). 

23.  Chronology,  cited,  Vol.  IV,  No.  6  (March  1948),  pp.  201-3. 
See  also:  “Communiques  de  presse  relatifs  a  I’Union  Occiden- 
tale,"  Notes  docitmentaires  et  etudes.  No.  1046  (December  28, 
1948). 

24.  Relazioni  Internazionali  (November  6,  1948),  pp.  774-5. 
Count  Sforza  had  discussed  this  idea  in  some  detail  on  July  18, 
ibid.  (July  24,  1948),  pp.  519-20. 

25.  Ibid.  (December  4,  1948),  pp.  800-801, 
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a  conference  to  set  up  a  European  Assembly It 
is  significant  that  among  the  reasons  advanced 
for  this  movement  was  the  idea  that  a  strong  united 
Europe  would  create  a  third  major  power  center 
which  could  act  as  a  balance  between  Russia  and 
America. 

Differences  arose,  however,  between  London  and 
Paris  over  the  form  that  such  an  organization 
should  take.  France  supported  the  contention  of 
the  federalists  that  the  necessary  surrender  of  sov¬ 
ereignty  could  take  place  only  through  a  body 
representing  the  various  parties  in  Parliament. 
London  argued  that  this  was  a  theoretical  and 
dangerous  approach,  and  that  it  would  be  better 
to  encourage  a  natural  evolution  along  functional 
lines,  involving  the  simple  expansion  of  the  OEEC 
and  Brussels  organizations  already  in  existence. 

The  issue  was  discussed  by  the  Consultative 
Council  of  the  Brussels  powers.  On  January  28, 
1949  it  reached  a  compromise  agreement  provid¬ 
ing  for  a  ministerial  committee  representing  gov¬ 
ernments  and  a  consultative  Assembly  with  lim¬ 
ited  powers  representing  parliaments.  Each  country 
would  be  free  to  determine  the  composition  of 
its  own  parliamentary  delegation.^^  Other  west¬ 
ern  European  powers  were  invited  to  participate, 
including  Italy,  which  accepted  the  invitation  on 
February  4.  Italy  and  France  paved  the  way  for 
their  close  cooperation  in  the  new  movement  when 
Count  Sforza  and  M.  Schuman,  following  their 
talks  at  Cannes,  stated  on  December  21,  1945  that 
close  Franco-Italian  cooperation  was  a  prerequisite 
for  European  organization.^*  The  statute  for  the 
Council  of  Europe  was  finally  adopted  on  May  5 
at  a  conference  of  ten  states.^^  Strasbourg,  France, 
was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  the  Council.  The  first 
session  met  there  from  August  8  to  September  9, 
1949- 

Participation  in  the  Council  marked  one  further 
step  for  France  and  Italy  in  the  direction  of 
Western  solidarity,  although  it  left  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired  in  the  opinion  of  the  advocates  of  full  Euro¬ 
pean  union.  Thus  Andre  Philip,  Socialist  delegate 
from  France,  told  the  Assembly  of  the  Council  on 
August  16  that  Europe  could  not  solve  its  eco¬ 
nomic  difficulties  until  a  super-national  govern- 

26.  For  background  documents  see  “Documents  ct  textes  rela¬ 
tifs  au  projet  de  convocation  d’une  Assemblce  Eurojjeene,” 
Notes  et  etudes  documentaires.  No.  io8i  (February  26,  1949). 

27.  Ibid.,  p.  28. 

28.  Relazioni  Internazionali  (January  1,  1949),  p.  7. 

29.  The  Brussels  powers  (France,  Britain,  Belgium,  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  and  Luxembourg),  Italy,  Ireland,  Sweden,  Norway  and 
Denmark.  “Statut  du  Conseil  de  I’Europe,”  Notes  et  etudes 
documentaires.  No.  1130  (May  14,  1949);  Chronology,  cited, 
Vol.  V,  No.  10  (May  1949),  pp.  306-13.  France  ratified  the 
Statute  July  9  and  Italy  July  13. 
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ment  had  been  established  with  power  in  some 
fields  over  the  member  states.-'”  Although  the  As¬ 
sembly  passed  a  number  of  resolutions  on  eco¬ 
nomics,  politics  and  human  rights,  its  greatest 
achievement  consisted  in  the  emergence  of  a  sense 
of  European  solidarity. 

If  one  limitation  of  the  Council  of  Europe  was 
the  inadequacy  of  its  authority,  another  was  its 
ambiguous  position  in  the  cold  war.  After  failing 
to  obtain  representation  in  their  national  delega¬ 
tions,  the  Communists  in  Italy  and  France  attacked 
the  Council  as  an  organ  of  the  West.  On  the  open¬ 
ing  day  of  the  Council’s  Assembly,  August  10, 
however,  Edouard  Herriot,  President  of  the  French 
National  Assembly,  declared  that  the  Council  had 
no  aggressive  aims  and  that  its  doors  were  open 
towards  the  East.  That  this  view  was  not  shared 
in  the  Soviet  Union  was  clear  from  such  state¬ 
ments  as  that  of  the  Moscow  radio  on  August  30, 
“The  mask  of  a  ‘European  Council’  conceals  in 
fact  a  U.S.  council  for  European  affairs.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  the  European  Council  is  just  an 
organ  of  the  system  of  the  North  Atlantic  Bloc  and 
a  kind  of  back  stairs  for  this  system.’’ 

THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  PACT 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Council  of  Europe 
was  being  organized,  there  had  also  come  into  be¬ 
ing  a  broader  organization  of  which  the  United 
States  and  Canada  were  full  members,  the  North 
Atlantic  pact. 

France,  even  when  entering  the  Brussels  pact, 
had  felt  that  an  alliance  limited  to  Europe  would 
not  provide  adequate  military  power  for  defense  in 
case  of  attack.  Accordingly  there  was  real  interest 
in  Paris  when  the  Vandenberg  resolution  support¬ 
ing  regional  “arrangements  for  individual  and 
collective  self-defense’’  passed  the  United  States 
Senate  on  June  ii,  1948.'^ 

After  discussion  by  the  Consultative  Council  of 
the  Brussels  powers  on  October  25-6,  agreement 
was  reached  on  the  main  principles  of  a  defensive 
pact  for  the  North  Atlantic.'*  Paris  and  London 
then  worked  out  more  detailed  proposals.  The 
French  draft  envisaged  a  50-year  mutual  defense 
alliance  intermediate  in  strength  between  the  Brus¬ 
sels  pact  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  Rio  pact 
of  September  2,  1947  which  calls  for  consultation 

30.  New  York.  Times,  August  17,  J949.  Many  Italians  tended 
to  regard  the  establishment  of  a  strong  European  union  as 
almost  a  panacea  for  some  of  their  most  urgent  problems.  For 
a  survey  of  the  chief  reasons  advanced  by  Italian  spokesmen 
see  article  by  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  ihid.,  August  25,  1949. 

31.  Department  of  State,  Bulletin,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  472  (July  18, 
1948),  pp.  79-80. 

32.  New  York  Times,  October  27,  1948;  “Documents  relatifs 
a  la  preparation  du  Pacte  dc  I’Atlantique,”  Notes  et  etudes  docu- 
mentaires.  No.  1090  (March  10,  1949),  p.  5. 


in  case  of  attack.  The  French  proposed  immedi¬ 
ate  “help”  of  an  unspecified  nature  in  the  event  of 
aggression  against  a  member."  Meeting  in  London 
November  27  the  Brussels  powers  agreed  on  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  send  to  Washington,  where  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  the  United  States  and  Canada 
commenced  on  December  10. 

In  the  meantime  doubts  were  expressed  in 
France  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  obligations 
that  would  be  involved.  The  Communists  in  par¬ 
ticular  started  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the 
pact  proposal.  Their  position  was  strengthened 
when  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Molotov  on 
January  29,  1949,  charged  that  the  pact  would  be 
contrary  to  the  Franco-Soviet  mutual  assistance 
treaty  of  1944  in  which  both  countries  promise  not 
to  enter  any  alliance  or  coalition  directed  against 
the  other  party.''*  Paris  on  February  10  pointed 
out  that  the  North  Atlantic  pact  would  be  directed 
o'lly  against  a  possible  aggressor  and  not  against 
any  specific  country.  At  the  same  time  some  lead¬ 
ing  non-Communists  also  began  to  question 
whether  or  not  the  alliance  would  involve  France 
::i  responsibilities  greater  than  it  could  handle, 
and  aggravate  rather  than  ease  the  tension  between 
the  West  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  March  18,  following  the  publication  of  the 
daft  treaty,  M.  Schuman  in  a  broadcast  explain¬ 
ing  and  justifying  the  pact  maintained  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  concluded  twenty-three  bilateral 
mutual  aid  treaties  long  before  any  We.stern  alli¬ 
ance  had  emerged,  that  the  pact  aimed  only  at 
joint  protection  from  aggression,  and  that  France 
had  no  wish  to  play  the  part  of  the  lamb  to  the 
wolf."  On  April  4  France  joined  with  the  other 
states  in  signing  the  pact  in  Washington. 

Meanwhile  a  parallel  series  of  developments  had 
also  brought  Italy  to  the  green  table  as  a  signatory 
of  the  North  Atlantic  pact.  Despite  its  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  OEEC  and  Council  of  Europe,  Italy 
had  long  hoped  to  remain  neutral  in  the  East-^^^est 
struggle.  Moreover,  the  limitations  on  Italy’s  armed 
forces  imposed  by  the  peace  treaty  prevented  it 
from  active  participation  in  a  military  understand¬ 
ing.  However,  by  the  end  of  1948,  many  Italian 
leaders  wanted  guarantees  such  as  those  in  the 
North  Atlantic  pact. 

33.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  November  12,  1948. 

34.  “Documents  relatifs  .  .  .,”  cited,  pp.  15-23.  M.  Molotov 
also  charged  that  the  pact  implemented  an  Anglo-American 
plot  to  establish  world  hegemony,  and  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  Charter  of  the  UN. 

35.  “Le  Pacte  de  I’Atlantique,”  Notes  et  etudes  documentaires, 
No.  1128  (May  12,  1949).  See  also  “France  and  the  .Atlantic 
Pact,”  News  from  France,  Fourth  Year,  No.  8  (April  21,  1949)! 
Department  of  State,  Bulletin,  Vol.  XX,  No.  507  (March  20, 
1949).  PP-  339-342. 
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On  March  ii  De  Gasperi  informed  the  Chamber 
and  Senate  that  the  Cabinet,  in  principle,  unani¬ 
mously  favored  Italian  participation  in  the  pact, 
and  asked  for  a  vote  of  confidence.  This  precipi- 
:ated  a  wave  of  Communist-led  protests  and  street 
violence  suppressed  with  grim  determination  by 
the  police.  The  leftist  opposition  in  Parliament 
initiated  a  filibustering  campaign  which  occupied 
•Jie  weary  legislature  for  a  whole  week  until  the 
hnal  vote  March  i8  authorized  Italian  participa¬ 
tion,  342  to  170,  following  the  worst  fist  fight  on 
the  floor  of  the  Chamber  in  Italy’s  parliamentary 


rastory, 


36 


Actually,  Italy  was  not  formally  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  pact  until  the  17th.  Action  by  the 
Senate  on  the  government’s  motion  of  confidence 
was  taken  March  27  when  De  Gasperi’s  policy 
was  upheld  188  to  112.^^  Thus  the  way  was  paved 
for  Italy  to  join  the  other  signatories  on  April  4.^** 

The  Soviet  Union  on  March  31  formally  pro¬ 
tested  to  the  sponsoring  governments  that  the 
treaty  indicated  aggressive  designs  against  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  seven  states  replied  that  Russia  had 
misinterpreted  the  treaty,  as  an  examination  of  the 
text  would  show  that  it  was  completely  defensive 
innature.^^  Moscow  on  July  20  sent  a  note  to  Italy 
alleging  that  the  pact  was  aggressive  and  violated 
the  peace  treaty  with  Italy  which  restricts  the  size 
of  the  country’s  military  forces  (Article  46).  Italy 
immediately  rejected  the  note  on  the  grounds  that 
the  treaty  was  strictly  defensive  and  that  under  it 
Italy  would  not  exceed  the  military  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  peace  treaty.'*® 

The  outstanding  problem  with  regard  to  the 
North  Atlantic  pact  in  the  minds  of  the  Italian 
and  French  governments  was  the  amount  of  con¬ 
crete  aid  which  they  could  hope  to  receive.  Both 
France  and  Italy,  along  with  the  other  signatories, 
requested  such  assistance  shortly  after  the  treaty 
'vas  signed.'** 

The  announcement  on  September  23  of  an 


For  the  major  speeches  see  Relazioni  Internazionali  (March 
'9i  1949),  pp.  181-90;  (March  26,  1949),  pp.  199-200. 

57-  For  major  speeches  in  the  Senate  debate  see:  Ibid.  (April  2, 
‘949),  pp.  214-227. 

38.  The  pact  was  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  July  22,  by  the  French  National 
•Wmbly  on  July  27  and  the  Italian  Senate  on  July  29. 

39.  Senate,  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  Senate  Document  No.  48,  8ist  Congress,  ist  session 
^Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1949),  p.  112. 

40.  Relazioni  Internazionali  (July  30,  1949),  p.  481;  (August 
'949).  p.  492. 

4t.  "U.S.  Military  Assistance  Program,”  Department  of  State, 
Mrt/n,  Vol.  XX,  No,  516  (May  22,  1949),  p.  643.  Note  from 
ftance  and  other  Brussels  treaty  powers,  April  5,  1948,  in  ibid., 
5*1  (April  17,  1949),  pp.  494-5;  Italian  note,  April  6,  in 
m.,  pp.  496-7. 


atomic  explosion  in  the  Soviet  Union  raised  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  minds  of  many  Italian  and  French  ob¬ 
servers  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  North  Atlantic  pact 
in  the  event  of  a  Russian  attack.  While  confident 
that  the  United  States  would  win  in  the  long  run, 
they  fear  that  the  first  consequence  of  atomic  war 
would  be  Russian  occupation  of  the  European 
continent,  with  disastrous  results  for  countries 
which  put  up  any  resistance.^^ 

The  solidarity  of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance 
was  also  subjected  to  a  shock  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  on  September  18  of  the  British  devaluation 
of  the  pound  without  prior  consultation  of  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe.  Continental  leaders 
asked  whether  the  United  States  and  Britain  had 
formed  a  select  Anglo-American  inner  group 
within  the  wider  framework  of  the  Atlantic  com¬ 
munity,  to  its  ultimate  disadvantage. 

What  was  clear  was  that  the  continued  cohesion 
of  the  partners  in  the  North  Atlantic  treaty,  as 
well  as  in  the  various  other  organs  of  Western 
solidarity,  could  not  be  taken  for  granted.  Real 
differences  of  interest,  mutual  suspicions  and  re¬ 
criminations,  as  in  the  past,  continued  to  charac¬ 
terize  the  relations  of  these  countries.  From  a 
longer  perspective,  however,  the  chief  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  decision  taken  by  France  and  Italy  since  1945 
has  been  the  abandonment  of  a  neutral  position  in 
the  “cold  war”  in  favor  of  an  increasing  determina¬ 
tion  to  become  members  of  the  Western  political 
system. 

IMPERIAL  STATUS 

To  both  France  and  Italy  an  important  measure 
of  their  role  in  the  world  has  been  the  degree  to 
which  they  were  able  to  extend  their  influence 
from  the  metropolitan  center  to  various  overseas 
dependencies.  This  has  been  true  because  of  the 
heightened  national  prestige  which  empire  is 
thought  to  confer.  It  has  been  true  for  strategic 
reasons  so  far  as  colonial  areas,  particularly  in 
North  Africa,  have  confirmed  and  consolidated 
claims  to  Mediterranean  and  world  naval  power. 
Moreover,  overseas  possessions  have  had  economic 
value  for  the  two  countries,  both  as  sources  of 
supply  and  as  markets  for  exports — although  ad¬ 
mittedly  trade  has  been  more  important  in  France’s 
colonial  policy  than  in  Italy’s. 

Colonies  have  also  affected  the  population  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  two  countries,  although  in  opposite 
senses.  Italy  regarded  its  dependencies  as  areas  of 
settlement  for  some  of  its  surplus  population,  and 
in  the  post-war  period  the  specific  claims  of  some 

42.  See,  for  example,  speech  of  General  de  Gaulle  at  Bordeaux 
on  September  25,  New  Yorh  Times,  September  26,  1949. 
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ment  had  been  established  with  power  in  some 
fields  over  the  member  states. Although  the  As¬ 
sembly  passed  a  number  of  resolutions  on  eco¬ 
nomics,  politics  and  human  rights,  its  greatest 
achievement  consisted  in  the  emergence  of  a  sense 
of  European  solidarity. 

If  one  limitation  of  the  Council  of  Europe  was 
the  inadequacy  of  its  authority,  another  was  its 
ambiguous  position  in  the  cold  war.  After  failing 
to  obtain  representation  in  their  national  delega¬ 
tions,  the  Communists  in  Italy  and  France  attacked 
the  Council  as  an  organ  of  the  West.  On  the  open¬ 
ing  day  of  the  Council’s  Assembly,  August  10, 
however,  Edouard  Flerriot,  President  of  the  French 
National  Assembly,  declared  that  the  Council  had 
no  aggressive  aims  and  that  its  doors  were  open 
towards  the  East.  That  this  view  was  not  shared 
in  the  Soviet  Union  was  clear  from  such  state¬ 
ments  as  that  of  the  Moscow  radio  on  August  30, 
“The  mask  of  a  ‘European  Council’  conceals  in 
fact  a  U.S.  council  for  European  affairs.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  the  European  Council  is  just  an 
organ  of  the  system  of  the  North  Atlantic  Bloc  and 
a  kind  of  back  stairs  for  this  system.’’ 

THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  PACT 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Council  of  Europe 
was  being  organized,  there  had  also  come  into  be¬ 
ing  a  broader  organization  of  which  the  United 
States  and  Canada  were  full  members,  the  North 
Atlantic  pact. 

France,  even  when  entering  the  Brussels  pact, 
had  felt  that  an  alliance  limited  to  Europe  would 
not  provide  adequate  military  power  for  defense  in 
case  of  attack.  Accordingly  there  was  real  interest 
in  Paris  w'hen  the  Vandenberg  resolution  support¬ 
ing  regional  “arrangements  for  individual  and 
collective  self-defense’’  passed  the  United  States 
Senate  on  June  ii,  1948.^* 

After  discussion  by  the  Consultative  Council  of 
the  Brussels  powers  on  October  25-6,  agreement 
was  reached  on  the  main  principles  of  a  defensive 
pact  for  the  North  Atlantic.^^  Paris  and  London 
then  worked  out  more  detailed  proposals.  The 
French  draft  envisaged  a  50-year  mutual  defense 
alliance  intermediate  in  strength  between  the  Brus¬ 
sels  pact  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  Rio  pact 
of  September  2,  1947  which  calls  for  consultation 

30.  New  Yorl{  Times,  August  17,  1949.  Many  Italians  tended 
to  regard  the  establishment  of  a  strong  European  union  as 
almost  a  panacea  for  some  of  their  most  urgent  problems.  For 
a  survey  of  the  chief  reasons  advanced  by  Italian  spokesmen 
see  article  by  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  ibid.,  August  25,  1949. 

31.  Department  of  State,  Bulletin,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  472  (July  18, 
1948),  pp.  79-80. 

32.  New  Yorl{  Times,  October  27,  1948;  “Documents  relatifs 
a  la  preparation  du  Pacte  dc  I’Atlantique,”  Notes  et  etudes  docu- 
mentaires.  No.  1090  (March  10,  1949),  p.  5. 


in  case  of  attack.  The  French  proposed  immedi¬ 
ate  “help”  of  an  unspecified  nature  in  the  event  of 
aggression  against  a  member.^^  Meeting  in  London 
November  27  the  Brussels  powers  agreed  on  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  send  to  Washington,  where  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  the  United  States  and  Canada 
commenced  on  December  10. 

In  the  meantime  doubts  were  expressed  in 
France  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  obligations 
that  would  be  involved.  The  Communists  in  par¬ 
ticular  started  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the 
pact  proposal.  Their  position  was  strengthened 
when  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Molotov  on 
January  29,  1949,  charged  that  the  pact  would  be 
contrary  to  the  Franco-Soviet  mutual  assistance 
treaty  of  1944  in  which  both  countries  promise  not 
to  enter  any  alliance  or  coalition  directed  against 
the  other  party.^'*  Paris  on  February  10  pointed 
out  that  the  North  Atlantic  pact  would  be  directed 
only  against  a  possible  aggressor  and  not  against 
any  specific  country.  At  the  same  time  some  lead¬ 
ing  non-Communists  also  'oegan  to  question 
vhether  or  not  the  alliance  would  involve  France 
’a  responsi'Dilities  greater  than  it  could  handle, 
:T’d  aggravate  rather  than  ease  the  tension  between 
the  West  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  March  18,  following  the  publication  of  the 
draft  treaty,  M.  Schuman  in  a  broadcast  explain¬ 
ing  and  justifying  the  pact  maintained  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  concluded  twenty-three  bilateral 
mutual  aid  treaties  long  before  any  Western  alli- 
a'rce  had  emerged,  that  the  pact  aimed  only  at 
joint  protection  from  aggression,  and  that  France 
had  no  wish  to  play  the  part  of  the  lamb  to  the 
wolf.^^  On  April  4  France  joined  with  the  other 
states  in  signing  the  pact  in  Washington. 

Meanwhile  a  parallel  series  of  developments  had 
also  brought  Italy  to  the  green  table  as  a  signatory 
of  the  North  Atlantic  pact.  Despite  its  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  OEEC  and  Council  of  Europe,  Italy 
had  long  hoped  to  remain  neutral  in  the  East- West 
struggle.  Moreover,  the  limitations  on  Italy’s  armed 
forces  imposed  by  the  peace  treaty  prevented  it 
from  active  participation  in  a  military  understand¬ 
ing.  However,  by  the  end  of  1948,  many  Italian 
leaders  wanted  guarantees  such  as  those  in  the 
North  Atlantic  pact. 

33.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  November  12,  1948. 

34.  “Documents  relatifs  .  .  .,”  cited,  pp.  15-23.  M.  Molotov 
also  charged  that  the  pact  implemented  an  Anglo-American 
plot  to  establish  world  hegemony,  and  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  Charter  of  the  UN. 

35.  “Le  Pacte  de  I’Atlantique,”  Notes  et  etudes  documentaires. 
No.  1128  (May  12,  1949).  See  also  “France  and  the  .Atlantic 
Pact,”  News  from  France,  Fourth  Year,  No.  8  (April  21,  1949); 
Department  of  State,  Bulletin,  Vol.  XX,  No.  507  (March  20, 
1949),  pp.  339-342. 
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On  March  ii  De  Gasperi  informed  the  Chamber 
and  Senate  that  the  Cabinet,  in  principle,  unani¬ 
mously  favored  Italian  participation  in  the  pact, 
ind  asked  for  a  vote  of  confidence.  This  precipi- 
;ated  a  wave  of  Communist-led  protests  and  street 
violence  suppressed  with  grim  determination  by 
•Jie  police.  The  leftist  opposition  in  Parliament 
mitiated  a  filibustering  campaign  which  occupied 
the  weary  legislature  for  a  whole  week  until  the 
nnal  vote  March  18  authorized  Italian  participa¬ 
tion,  342  to  170,  following  the  worst  fist  fight  on 
the  floor  of  the  Chamber  in  Italy’s  parliamentary 
history.^*^ 

Actually,  Italy  was  not  formally  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  pact  until  the  17th.  Action  by  the 
Senate  on  the  government’s  motion  of  confidence 
sas  taken  March  27  when  De  Gasperi’s  policy 
was  upheld  188  to  112.^’  Thus  the  way  was  paved 
tor  Italy  to  join  the  other  signatories  on  April  4.^® 

The  Soviet  Union  on  March  31  formally  pro¬ 
tested  to  the  sponsoring  governments  that  the 
treaty  indicated  aggressive  designs  against  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  seven  states  replied  that  Russia  had 
misinterpreted  the  treaty,  as  an  examination  of  the 
text  would  show  that  it  was  completely  defensive 
ianature.^^  Moscow  on  July  20  sent  a  note  to  Italy 
alleging  that  the  pact  was  aggressive  and  violated 
the  peace  treaty  with  Italy  which  restricts  the  size 
of  the  country’s  military  forces  (Article  46).  Italy 
immediately  rejected  the  note  on  the  grounds  that 
the  treaty  was  strictly  defensive  and  that  under  it 
Italy  would  not  exceed  the  military  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  peace  treaty."*® 

The  outstanding  problem  with  regard  to  the 
North  Atlantic  pact  in  the  minds  of  the  Italian 
and  French  governments  w'as  the  amount  of  con¬ 
crete  aid  which  they  could  hope  to  receive.  Both 
France  and  Italy,  along  with  the  other  signatories, 
requested  such  assistance  shortly  after  the  treaty 
was  signed."** 

The  announcement  on  September  23  of  an 

36.  For  the  major  speeches  see  Relazioni  Internazionali  (March 
'9>  1949),  pp.  181-90;  (March  26,  1949).  pp.  199-200. 

37'  For  major  speeches  in  the  Senate  debate  see:  Ibid.  (April  2, 
■949).  pp.  214-227. 

38.  The  pact  was  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  July  22,  by  the  French  National 
Assembly  on  July  27  and  the  Italian  Senate  on  July  29. 

59'  Senate,  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  North  Atlantic 
"i'foty,  Senate  Document  No.  48,  8ist  Congress,  ist  session 
^Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1949),  p.  112. 

40.  Relazioni  Internazionali  (July  30,  1949),  p.  481;  (August 

'949),  p.  492. 

4t-  “U.S.  Military  Assistance  Program,”  Department  of  State, 
Metin,  Vol.  XX,  No.  516  (May  22,  1949),  p.  643.  Note  from 
fpnee  and  other  Brussels  treaty  powers,  April  5,  1948,  in  ibid., 
5*1  (April  17,  1949),  pp.  494-5;  Italian  note,  April  6,  in 
pp.  496-7. 


atomic  explosion  in  the  Soviet  Union  raised  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  minds  of  many  Italian  and  French  ob¬ 
servers  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  North  Atlantic  pact 
in  the  event  of  a  Russian  attack.  While  confident 
that  the  United  States  would  win  in  the  long  run, 
they  fear  that  the  first  consequence  of  atomic  war 
would  be  Russian  occupation  of  the  European 
continent,  with  disastrous  results  for  countries 
which  put  up  any  resistance."*’ 

The  solidarity  of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance 
was  also  subjected  to  a  shock  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  on  September  18  of  the  British  devaluation 
of  the  pound  without  prior  consultation  of  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe.  Continental  leaders 
asked  whether  the  United  States  and  Britain  had 
formed  a  select  Anglo-American  inner  group 
within  the  wider  framework  of  the  Atlantic  com¬ 
munity,  to  its  ultimate  disadvantage. 

What  was  clear  was  that  the  continued  cohesion 
of  the  partners  in  the  North  Atlantic  treaty,  as 
well  as  in  the  various  other  organs  of  Western 
solidarity,  could  not  be  taken  for  granted.  Real 
differences  of  interest,  mutual  suspicions  and  re¬ 
criminations,  as  in  the  past,  continued  to  charac¬ 
terize  the  relations  of  these  countries.  From  a 
longer  perspective,  however,  the  chief  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  decision  taken  by  France  and  Italy  since  1945 
has  been  the  abandonment  of  a  neutral  position  in 
the  “cold  war”  in  favor  of  an  increasing  determina¬ 
tion  to  become  members  of  the  Western  political 
system. 

IMPERIAL  STATUS 

To  both  France  and  Italy  an  important  measure 
of  their  role  in  the  world  has  been  the  degree  to 
which  they  were  able  to  extend  their  influence 
from  the  metropolitan  center  to  various  overseas 
dependencies.  This  has  been  true  because  of  the 
heightened  national  prestige  which  empire  is 
thought  to  confer.  It  has  been  true  for  strategic 
reasons  so  far  as  colonial  areas,  particularly  in 
North  Africa,  have  confirmed  and  consolidated 
claims  to  Mediterranean  and  world  naval  power. 
Moreover,  overseas  possessions  have  had  economic 
value  for  the  two  countries,  both  as  sources  of 
supply  and  as  markets  for  exports — although  ad¬ 
mittedly  trade  has  been  more  important  in  France’s 
colonial  policy  than  in  Italy’s. 

Colonies  have  also  affected  the  population  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  two  countries,  although  in  opposite 
senses.  Italy  regarded  its  dependencies  as  areas  of 
settlement  for  some  of  its  surplus  population,  and 
in  the  post-war  period  the  specific  claims  of  some 

42.  See,  for  example,  speech  of  General  de  Gaulle  at  Bordeaux 
on  September  25,  New  Yorh  Times,  September  26,  1949. 
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200,000  persons — returned  to  Italy  during  the  war 
— for  repatriation  to  their  former  colonial  homes 
was  an  important  influence  on  Rome.  France,  how¬ 
ever,  with  its  declining  population,  regarded  its 
colonies  as  a  source  of  manpower  for  its  army  and 
labor  force. 

The  imperial  position  of  both  France  and  Italy 
was  profoundly  affected  by  World  War  II.  The 
growing  world  role  of  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  rising  nationalist  movements  in  depend¬ 
ent  areas,  the  consequences  of  Japanese  and  Ger¬ 
man  aggression  and  propaganda,  the  occupation 
and  humiliation  of  both  metropolitan  areas:  these 
forces  combined  to  undermine  the  colonial  sys¬ 
tem.  There  was  a  vast  difference,  however,  in  their 
impact  on  the  two  empires.  Italy,  a  former  enemy 
state,  lost  all  of  its  colonial  holdings  and  has  sub¬ 
sequently  been  trying  to  recover  a  few  of  them. 
France,  an  ally,  definitively  lost  only  two  League 
mandates — Syria  and  the  Lebanon — and  has  re¬ 
tained  a  vast  empire  where,  in  the  face  of  various 
energetic  nationalist  movements,  it  is  struggling 
to  create  a  permanent  basis  for  association.'*^ 

THE  EX-ITALIAN  COLONIES 

The  fate  of  Italy’s  empire  was  largely  determined 
by  the  peace  treaty.  The  countries  occupied  and 
annexed  by  Italy  under  Mussolini’s  rule — Ethiopia 
in  1936  and  Albania  in  1939 — were  liberated  and 
their  independence  was  recognized.'*^  The  Dode¬ 
canese  Islands,  seized  by  Italy  during  the  Italo- 
Turkish  war  in  1912,  were  ceded  to  Greece,  sub¬ 
ject  to  complete  demilitarization.'*'  The  Italian  con¬ 
cession  at  Tientsin  and  all  special  privileges  and 
benefits  in  China  were  renounced,  and  the  com¬ 
plete  authority  of  the  Chinese  government  was 
recognized.'*'^ 

The  peace  treaty,  however,  did  not  lay  down  any 
basis  for  final  disposition  of  Italy’s  major  pre- 
Fascist  colonies,  although  it  stipulated  that  “Italy 
renounces  all  right  and  title  to  .  .  .  Libya,  Eritrea 
and  Italian  Somaliland.”  It  provided,  further,  that 
the  post-war  military  administration — by  France  in 
the  Fezzan  (southern  Libya)  and  by  Britain  in  the 

43.  For  conditions  in  the  colonial  areas  see  Grant  S.  McClellan, 
“Colonial  Progress  in  Central  Africa — Belgian  Congo  and 
French  Equatorial  Africa,"  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  'Vol.  XX, 
No.  5  (May  15,  1944);  Virginia  Thompson,  “France’s  Colonial 
Stake  in  West  Africa,"  ibid..  No.  7  (June  15,  1944);  Lawrence 
K.  Rosingcr,  “France  and  the  Future  of  Indo-China,”  ibid.,  Vol. 
XXI,  No.  5  (May  15,  1945);  Vernon  McKay,  “Empires  in 
Transition — British,  French  and  Dutch  Colonial  Plans,  ibid., 
Vol.  XXIII,  No.  4  (May  i,  1947). 

44.  “Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy,”  Department  of  State,  Treaties 
and  other  International  Acts  series  1648  (Washington,  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  1947),  Articles  27-38. 

45.  Ibid.,  Article  14. 

46.  Ibid.,  Articles  24-26. 


rest  of  the  colonies — should  continue  pending  a 
final  settlement,  which  was  to  be  made  by  the  United 
States,  Britain,  France  and  the  Soviet  Union  within 
one  year  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  treaty  on 
September  15,  1947.  If  no  accord  had  been  reached 
by  then,  the  four  powers  agreed  to  refer  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  and 
to  accept  its  recommendation."*’ 

In  Italy  the  peace  treaty  was  vehemently  op¬ 
posed.  On  February  10,  1947,  the  day  of  its  sign¬ 
ing,  Count  Sforza  notified  the  Allies  that  his  gov¬ 
ernment  hoped  for  a  revision  of  the  decisions 
which,  in  view  of  Italy’s  assistance  to  the  Allied 
cause  after  it  had  freed  itself  from  an  oppressive 
regime,  appeared  most  unjust.  When  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  the  four  powers  undertook  a  detailed  study 
of  the  ex-Italian  colonies  in  November  1947,  Italy 
asked  for  a  trusteeship  over  its  former  colonies. 

By  the  end  of  1948,  when  the  question  had  been 
referred  to  the  General  Assembly,  Italy  began  to 
seek  an  international  understanding  which  might 
pave  the  way  for  Assembly  action  in  1949.  There 
was  general  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  West¬ 
ern  powers  that  Italian  Somaliland  should  become 
a  trust  territory.  Britain  was  opposed,  however,  to 
a  return  of  Cyrenaica,  and  there  was  strong  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  West  that  Ethiopia  should  obtain  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  sea  and  be  given  at  least  part  of  Eritrea. 
France  was  interested  in  retaining  the  Fezzan. 
For  Italy  the  two  areas  of  greatest  economic  sig¬ 
nificance,  and  also  those  whose  fate  was  most  un¬ 
certain,  were  Tripolitania  and  Eritrea.  It  was  on 
these  areas,  therefore,  that  it  concentrated  its 
diplomacy. 

On  December  20  Count  Sforza  saw  Roben 
Schuman  at  Cannes,  France,  where  the  latter 
promised  to  support  Italy’s  aspirations.  Paris  wished 
for  the  establishment  of  a  regime  in  Tripolitania 
which  would  not  encourage  nationalism  in  the 
adjoining  French  protectorate  of  Tunisia.  For 
Eritrea  Italy  proposed  a  joint  administration  with 
Britain  and  France  which  would  serve  their  mu¬ 
tual  interests  and  allay  Ethiopian  fears.  Ethiopia 
would  be  given  a  corridor  to  the  sea  through  the 
narrow  Danakil  coast  province  and  the  small  port 
of  Assab,  but  would  not  obtain  the  central  prov¬ 
inces  with  the  important  cities  of  Asmara  and 
Massawa.'*® 

Italy  sought  American  approval  for  its  aspira- 

47.  Ibid.,  Article  23  and  Annex  XI.  For  general  background 
see  Vernon  McKay,  “The  Future  of  Italy’s  Colonies,”  Foreif 
Policy  Reports,  Vol.  XXI,  No.  20  (January  i,  1946). 

48.  Fieu/  Yorlt  Times,  January  6,  1949;  Relazioni  Interm- 
zionali  (January  i,  1949),  po.  7-8.  For  statement  by  Coun: 
Sforza  in  the  Senate  on  December  17,  sec  ibid.  (December  J5’ 
1948),  p.  847. 
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aons  when  Count  Sforza  saw  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson  on  March  29,  1949  but  was  unable  to  ob¬ 
tain  any  specific  commitment."*^ 

The  first  fruits  of  Italian  diplomacy  manifested 
themselves  on  April  8,  when  in  the  General  As¬ 
sembly’s  Political  Committee  the  French  represen¬ 
tative  advocated  the  submission  of  all  the  colonies 
to  Italian  trusteeship,  with  the  exception  of  a  part 
of  Eritrea  which  should  go  to  Ethiopia.’®  On 
April  12  Count  Sforza  appealed  to  the  UN  to  re¬ 
turn  Somaliland,  Tripolitania  and  Eritrea  to  Italy, 
but  did  not  mention  Cyrenaica  or  the  Fezzan. 

Debate  on  the  controversial  question  continued 
indecisively  until  the  sudden  announcement  on 
May  9  of  an  agreement  reached  in  London  between 
Count  Sforza  and  Foreign  Secretary  Ernest  Bevin. 
This  accord  was  a  compromise  by  both  govern¬ 
ments.  Italy  abandoned  its  claims  to  Eritrea  and 
the  remainder  of  Libya  in  exchange  for  British 
support  on  Tripolitania.  Britain  would  continue 
administration  of  Tripolitania — subject  to  an  ad¬ 
visory  council  including  Italy  as  a  member — until 
1951  when  Italy  would  take  over  as  a  UN  trustee 
nation.  Italy  was  also  to  get  Somaliland,  but 
France  would  retain  the  Fezzan,  and  Eritrea  was 
to  be  divided  between  Ethiopia  and  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan.  Italian  interests  in  Asmara  and 
Massawa,  however,  would  receive  protection  under 
a  special  agreement.’* 

A  resolution  embodying  this  plan  with  some 
minor  amendments — notably  a  ten-year  deadline 
for  Libyan  independence  and  provisions  to  insure 
the  coordination  of  policies  in  the  three  parts  of 
this  territory — was  finally  approved  by  the  Political 
Comnnittee  on  May  13,  only  to  be  rejected  in  the 
General  Assembly  five  days  later.’^ 

The  government  in  Rome  was  severely  attacked 
because  of  this  fiasco  in  foreign  policy.  Both  De 
Gasperi  and  Count  Sforza  were  called  on  in  vari¬ 
ous  quarters  to  resign.  Nevertheless,  following  a 
review  of  the  situation,  the  Italian  Cabinet  on 
May  26  decided  to  continue  supporting  the  Bevin- 
Sforza  compromise.” 

Italian  plans  had  to  be  changed,  however,  when 
tbe  Emir  Sayid  Idris  el-Senussi  in  Cyrenaica  an¬ 
nounced  on  June  i  the  formation  of  an  inde- 
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pendent  government  which  was  immediately  given 
British  sanction.  Rome  issued  a  declaration  recog¬ 
nizing  the  aspirations  for  independence  of  native 
populations.’"*  On  July  21  news  dispatches  inti¬ 
mated  that  Italy  would  propose  immediate  inde¬ 
pendence  for  Tripolitania  and  Eritrea.  Rome 
would  then  hope  to  conclude  pacts  with  the  new 
regimes  to  safeguard  its  trade  and  the  interests  of 
Italian  colonists.” 

When  the  question  of  the  disposition  of  these 
colonies  again  came  before  the  UN  General  As¬ 
sembly  at  its  fourth  session.  Count  Sforza  on  Octo¬ 
ber  I  defined  the  new  Italian  position  in  consid¬ 
erable  detail.  He  withdrew  Italy’s  earlier  request 
for  trusteeship  over  Tripolitania  and  Eritrea,  asked 
for  their  independence,  and  suggested  that  the 
former  be  incorporated  in  a  united  Libya  by  some 
sort  of  federation.  At  the  same  time  he  sought  a 
special  relationship  to  Somaliland,  but  promised 
that  Italy  would  act  to  hasten  the  day  of  liberty 
for  that  country.’^ 

In  concluding  his  statement  Count  Sforza  laid 
particular  stress  upon  the  cooperation  which  ex¬ 
isted  between  the  Italian  colonists  and  the  na¬ 
tive  people  and  suggested  that  Italy  hoped  by  its 
new  policy  to  win  the  friendship  of  the  indigenous 
population  as  well  as  of  other  nearby  countries 
which  had  recently  won  their  own  independence. 

By  adopting  this  policy  Italy  has  recognized 
the  historical  forces  which  make  colonialism  in 
the  pre-war  tradition  an  untenable  anachronism. 
It  has  at  the  same  time  made  a  bid  for  close  co¬ 
operation  with  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa  on 
the  basis  of  equality  rather  than  of  paternalism. 
Thereby  Italy  has  manifested  its  conviction  that 
its  future  world  role  lies  in  close  international 
sharing  and  solidarity  rather  than  in  any  attempt 
to  revive  an  archaic  imperial  grandeur. 

THE  FRENCH  EMPIRE  IN  FLUX 

In  dealing  with  the  monumental  problem  of 
finding  a  stable  basis  for  its  future  relationship  to 
the  overseas  territories,  France  has  established  a 
new  constitutional  framework  known  as  the 
French  Union.  It  has  also  suceeded  in  dealing  with 
local  nationalist  movements  to  the  extent  that  those 
controversies  which  have  arisen  were  treated  as 
domestic  issues  and  not  brought — as  in  the  case  of 
the  Italian  colonies — before  the  international  com¬ 
munity  for  its  judgment. 

54.  Ibid.  (June  11,  1949),  pp.  373*4,  379-8o;  New  York 
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The  case  of  Syria  and  the  Lebanon,  however, 
proved  an  exception  to  this  generalization,  for  prob¬ 
lems  growing  out  of  France’s  relationship  to  these 
Arab  countries  came  before  the  UN  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  and  aroused  considerable  international  interest. 

The  two  areas  had  been  administered  by  France 
after  World  War  I  under  League  of  Nations  man¬ 
dates.  The  relatively  advanced  political  condition 
of  these  countries  was  recognized  by  the  Popular 
Front  government  of  Leon  Blum  which  signed 
treaties  with  them  in  1936  promising  full  indepen¬ 
dence  by  the  end  of  1939.’^ 

The  Blum  cabinet  fell,  however,  before  the 
treaties  could  be  ratified,  and  Georges  Bonnet,  For¬ 
eign  Minister  in  the  succeeding  Daladier  cabinet, 
yielding  to  strong  Rightist  pressure,  abandoned 
the  attempt  to  implement  France’s  engagements. 
France  thus  forfeited  the  confidence  which  the 
Blum  treaties  had  inspired  in  Syrian  and  Lebanese 
leaders,  and  was  forced  to  resort  to  an  increasingly 
oppressive  colonial  policy  in  its  efforts  to  main¬ 
tain  order. 

During  the  war,  when  Germany  was  about  to 
use  airfields  in  Vichy-held  Syria,  the  British,  with 
the  support  of  the  Free  French,  occupied  the  coun¬ 
try  in  June-July  1941.  They  had  announced  on 
June  8  that  they  would  transfer  control  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  as  soon  as  this  was  practicable.  Local  gov¬ 
ernments  were  proclaimed,  according  to  the  terms 
of  French  declarations  of  September  24  and  No¬ 
vember  26  establishing  full  sovereignty  for  Syria 
and  the  Lebanon,  respectively.  The  details  were 
to  be  elaborated  later  in  a  treaty.^® 

The  French  military  authorities,  who  had  not 
accepted  the  full  implications  of  Levantine  inde¬ 
pendence  and  who  thought  that  the  British  were 
seeking  to  undermine  their  prestige,  insisted  that 
the  treaty  should  be  concluded  prior  to  full  evacua¬ 
tion  of  French  forces.  In  November  1943  a  dispute 
between  the  French  Delegate  General  and  the 
Lebanese  government  led  the  former  to  arrest  and 
imprison  the  president  and  cabinet  and  to  dissolve 
the  parliament.  Rioting  in  Beirut,  supported  by 
public  opinion  in  neighboring  Arab  countries  and 
reinforced  by  British  pressure,  forced  the  French 
to  release  the  imprisoned  officials  and  permit  them 
to  resume  their  duties. 

Despite  a  reaffirmation  of  Syrian  and  Lebanese 
independence,  France  refused  to  withdraw  its 
special  troops  before  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of 

57.  “La  France  et  Ics  etats  du  Levant,”  Notes  documentaires 
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alliance.  The  situation  continued  indecisively  until, 
on  May  19,  1945,  following  the  debarkation  of  some 
French  troops,  widespread  assaults  on  French  sol¬ 
diers,  and  even  civilians,  took  place,  leading  France 
to  retaliate  with  artillery  and  air  attacks  against 
Damascus. 

As  the  sanguinary  struggle  spread,  it  was  adopted 
as  a  cause  celebre  by  the  Arab  League  which  had 
just  been  formally  organized  on  March  22.  At  a 
Council  meeting  on  June  7  the  League  declared 
that  it  would  “take  necessary  measures  in  order 
to  resist  French  aggression.”’^ 

Meanwhile  Britain  had  decided  to  intervene. 
Churchill,  with  American  backing,  sent  a  note  on 
May  30  urging  the  French  to  cease  fire,  and  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  British  take  over  command  in  the 
Levant.  The  English  commander  in  the  Middle 
East  simultaneously  notified  the  French  that  their 
barracks  would  be  bombarded  should  their  troops 
for  any  reason  open  fire.  This  announcement  made 
public  a  long-standing  Franco-British  controversy 
over  the  Levant  whose  origins  may  be  traced  as 
far  back  as  the  Sykes-Picot  agreement  of  May  16, 
1916  which,  during  World  War  I,  apportioned 
areas  of  special  interest  to  France  and  England  in 
the  Ottoman  empire.'’® 

The  French  troops  then  retired  to  their  quarters 
and  finally  withdrew.  The  British  agreed  to  evac¬ 
uate  their  troops  simultaneously  and  finally,  on 
December  13,  1945,  Britain  and  France  announced 
the  joint  withdrawal  of  their  forces  from  Syria  and 
the  Lebanon  according  to  timetables  to  be  worked 
out  later.^^ 

This  failed  to  satisfy  the  Arabs,  however,  and 
on  February  4,  1946  the  Syrian  and  Lebanese  gov¬ 
ernments  requested  the  UN  Security  Council  to 
call  for  the  “total  and  simultaneous  evacuation”  of 
foreign  troops  from  their  countries.  Twelve  days 
later  a  resolution  expressing  confidence  that  the 
troops  would  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  practicable 
and  that  negotiations  to  that  end  would  be  prompt¬ 
ly  undertaken,  was  put  to  a  vote.  The  division  was 
7  to  I,  with  Russia  opposing  and  Poland  abstaining. 
The  Soviet  representative  then  made  it  clear  that 
he  had  vetoed  the  resolution.  Bevin  and  Bidault. 
nevertheless,  stated  that  they  would  “operate  the 
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majority  decision  as  expressed  in  the  vote.”^^ 
Britain  and  France  subsequently  agreed  to  with¬ 
draw  from  Syria  by  April  30,  and  France  notified 
the  Lebanon  that  its  troops  would  vacate  the  coun¬ 
try  by  August  31,  1946.  The  evacuations  were  car¬ 
ried  out  as  announced,  signalizing  the  complete 
emancipation  of  these  two  countries  from  French 
control.^^ 

Since  then  no  important  controversies  have  arisen 
between  France  and  the  new  states,  although  the 
terms  for  a  treaty  of  alliance  have  yet  to  be  deter¬ 
mined. 

COLONIAL  EDIFICE  SHAKEN 

Elsewhere  France  was  more  successful  in  restor- 
mg  the  pre-war  colonial  structure,  subject  to  the 
constitutional  changes  envisoned  in  the  plans  for 
creation  of  a  French  Union.*"’*  Special  difficulties 
were  experienced  in  French  Indo-China,  Mada¬ 
gascar  and  North  Africa,  however. 

It  has  already  been  noted,  with  reference  to  the 
Italian  colonies,  that  France  resisted  any  settlement 
in  Libya  that  might  serve  to  encourage  the  vocifer¬ 
ous  nationalist  movement  in  the  adjacent  protec¬ 
torate  of  Tunisia.  The  British  recognition  on  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  1949  of  the  independent  status  of 
Cyrenaica  under  the  Emir  Sayid  Idris  el-Senussi 
and  the  subsequent  Italian  declaration  favoring  na¬ 
tive  self-government  were  particularly  alarming  to 
the  French.  M.  Schuman,  in  a  conversation  with 
Foreign  Secretary  Bcvin  on  July  23, 1949  announced 
the  opposition  of  France  to  the  extension  of  Senussi 
rule  to  Tripolitania  and  advocated  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  Italian  trusteeship  there.*^^ 

By  the  time  the  question  again  came  before  the 
General  Assembly,  however,  the  imminence  of  full 
independence  for  Libya  was  apparent.  M.  Schu¬ 
man,  addressing  the  Assembly  on  September  23, 
recognized  this  fact  although  he  stressed  that  the 
territories  were  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  im¬ 
mediate  liberation.  Flowever,  on  October  i  the 
French  delegate,  M.  Couve  de  Murville,  admitted 
that  Libya  was  fit  for  freedom,  but  urged  that  there 
should  be  a  transition  period,  the  length  of  which 
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it  might  not  be  possible  to  define  precisely.  During 
this  period  the  administering  authorities  would 
continue  their  responsibilities,  subject  to  the  will 
of  the  United  Nations.^^  Without  openly  opposing 
Tripolitanian  independence,  France  still  apparently 
hoped  for  a  decision  which  would  not  adversely 
affect  its  interests  in  Tunisia. 

Some  French  possessions  in  another  part  of  the 
world  have  been  forfeited  in  the  wake  of  India’s 
independence.  Five  tiny  French  colonies  dot  the 
Indian  coast:  Mahe,  Karikal,  Pondichery,  Yanaon 
and  Chandernagor.  After  considerable  pressure 
from  India  for  assimilation  of  these  enclaves, 
France  agreed  to  conduct  plebiscites  to  determine 
their  fate.  The  first  polling  was  held  in  Chander¬ 
nagor  on  June  19,  1949  resulting  in  a  vote  of  7,473 
for  India  to  114  for  France  out  of  a  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  50,000.  De  facto  transfer  of  sover¬ 
eignty  took  place  in  August.^^  Plebiscites  in  the 
other  four  colonies  were  scheduled  for  December 
II,  1949.  Whatever  may  be  the  details  of  a  final 
settlement,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  these 
tiny  colonies  are  destined  for  assimilation  with 
India  and  the  attenuation  of  their  remaining  ties 
with  France. 

Although  segments  of  the  French  Union  may 
be  dislodged  or  their  relationship  to  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  weakened,  for  the  immediate  future 
France’s  sprawling  colonial  system  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  survive.  This,  together  with  a  relatively 
superior  industrial  potential  and  an  international 
status  buttressed  by  the  war-time  alliance  and  a 
permanent  seat  in  the  UN  Security  Council  should 
guarantee  France  a  significant  role  in  world  affairs. 

In  the  shadow  of  the  towering  military  strength 
of  the  world’s  superpowers,  both  France  and  Italy 
have  been  forced  to  choose  between  rival  systems 
and  in  each  case — though  not  without  reluctance — 
the  choice  has  been  for  the  West.  The  two  coun¬ 
tries,  proud  of  their  great  heritages,  have  not  re¬ 
signed  themselves  to  international  passivity,  how¬ 
ever.  They  have  resolved  to  seek  new  channels  for 
world  leadership,  particularly  in  the  cultural  fields 
and  in  the  development  of  more  effective  means  of 
European  cooperation. 
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Italy  and  the  United  Nations 


The  preamble  to  the  Italian  peace  treaty  signified 
the  intention  of  the  Allied  powers  “to  support 
Italy’s  application  to  become  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations.”  In  the  expectation  that  its  appli¬ 
cation  would  be  promptly  accepted,  Italy  requested 
admission  on  May  7,  1947,  soon  after  the  signing 
of  the  treaty. 

The  United  States  representative  in  the  Security 
Council  supported  this  application  on  August  2, 
arguing  that  the  recognition  of  Italy’s  co-belliger¬ 
ency  on  August  13,  1943,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Allied  Commission  on  January  31,  1947,  and  the 
exchange  of  diplomatic  representatives  by  several 
states — the  first  of  whom  had  been  the  Soviet 
Union — confirmed  Italy’s  sovereignty  and  that  the 
country  accordingly  should  be  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations.  The  Soviet  delegate,  however,  in¬ 
sisted  that  no  action  on  an  ex-enemy  state  could 
be  taken  until  the  peace  treaty  with  that  state  had 
come  into  force,  an  attitude  which  he  based  on  the 
Potsdam  agreement.* 

On  September  20,  1947,  five  days  after  the  Italian 
peace  treaty  had  entered  into  force,  the  United 
States  again  pressed  for  Italy’s  admission.  Sub¬ 
sequently  in  the  Security  Council,  Poland  and 
the  Soviet  Union  argued  that  since  the  peace  trea¬ 
ties  had  now  come  into  force,  Italy,  Hungary, 
Rumania,  Bulgaria  and  Finland  should  be  ad¬ 
mitted  by  a  joint  action.  The  United  States,  Britain 
and  Australia,  however,  objected  to  the  en  bloc 
procedure,  insisting  that  each  application  be  con¬ 
sidered  separately,  a  course  which  resulted  in  a 
second  Russian  veto  of  Italy’s  application. 

On  April  3,  1948  the  United  States,  Britain  and 
France  in  a  joint  letter  asked  for  the  reconsidera¬ 
tion  of  Italy’s  membership.  At  the  Council’s  meet¬ 
ing  a  week  later  the  U.S.S.R.  charged  that  the 
Western  powers’  move  was  a  political  gesture  cal¬ 
culated  to  win  votes  in  Italy’s  crucial  election  of 
April  18,  but  that  this  tactic  would  not  deceive  the 
Italian  people  who  knew  that  the  Soviet  Union 
favored  Italy’s  admission  but  would  not  agree  to  a 
step  jeopardizing  the  rights  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
Finland  and  Rumania.  A  vote  taken  on  the  ap¬ 
plication  produced  the  same  results  as  previously. 

A  new  element  entered  the  picture  when  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  on  May  28,  1948 
handed  down  a  decision  in  response  to  the  request 
of  the  General  Assembly  on  November  17,  1947 
for  an  advisory  opinion  as  to  whether  a  member 
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could  make  its  consent  to  the  admission  of  a  state 
dependent  on  qualifications  not  given  in  Article  4 
of  the  Charter*  and  in  particular  conditional  on 
the  admission  of  other  states.  The  Court  in  a  ma¬ 
jority  opinion  affirmed  that  the  tests  in  Article  4 
were  not  merely  necessary,  but  also  “the  conditions 
which  suffice.”  A  joint  dissent,  however,  stated 
that  while  these  qualifications  were  essential, 
“there  is  no  specific  statement  that  they  are  suflS- 
cient,”  and  therefore  members  are  not  bound  to 
support  an  applicant  meeting  these  conditions  if 
they  choose  to  impose  additional  tests. 

The  question  was  again  considered  by  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  on  June  16,  1949  when  strong  senti¬ 
ment  was  expressed — notably  by  Argentina’s  rep¬ 
resentative,  Dr.  Jose  Arce — that  the  veto  power 
should  not  be  used  on  membership  petitions.  The 
United  States  repeated  its  earlier  declaration  that 
it  would  refrain  from  vetoing  any  application 
which  received  seven  affirmative  votes,  but  that 
the  requirements  of  Article  4  should  be  seriously 
considered  in  each  separate  case.  The  Soviet  Union, 
however,  insisted  on  a  blanket  vote  for  all  the 
applicants,  whose  number  had  now  grown  to 
thirteen.^  Following  acrimonious  and  indecisive 
debates,  a  vote  taken  on  September  15  resulted  in 
another  Russian  veto  of  Italy’s  application. 

Italy,  therefore,  is  still  excluded  from  the  United 
Nations,  although  in  special  cases,  such  as  the  ex- 
Italian  colonies,  it  is  permitted  to  state  its  views.  It 
was  on  such  an  occasion  that  Count  Carlo  Sforza 
declared  that  the  Italian  people  had  learned  “with 
increasing  bitterness”  of  the  latest  veto  of  their 
membership  application.  He  insisted  on  the  “full 
and  absolute  right  on  our  part  to  enter  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  juridical  and  moral  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  Four  Big  Powers  to  abide  by 
the  pledge  taken  in  a  solemn  treaty  to  support  our 
membership.”  He  indicated  that  Italy  considered 
the  pledge  an  “essential  counterpart  to  the  great 
sacrifice  we  made  when  we  signed  a  treaty  of  peace 
that  contained  unjust  clauses.”'*  Despite  formal 
exclusion  from  the  UN,  Italy  has  gained  member¬ 
ship  in  eleven’  of  the  thirteen  specialized  agencies 
and  has  been  permitted  to  present  its  views  in  the 
United  Nations. 

2.  Article  4  stipulates  that  membership  is  “open  to  all  othtr 
peace  loving  states  which  accept  the  obligations  contained  u 
the  present  Charter.  .  .  .” 

3.  Albania,  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Ceylon,  Finland,  Hungary,  Italy. 
Ireland,  Jordan,  Mongolia,  Nepal,  Portugal  and  Rumania. 

4.  New  York  Times,  October  2,  1949. 

5.  The  ILO,  FAO,  UNESCO,  ICAO,  WHO,  ITU,  Interim 
Commission  for  ITO,  International  Bank,  International  Monetary 
Fund,  Universal  Postal  Union  and  World  Meteorological  Or¬ 
ganization. 


